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still filled with ammunition, who had not fired a shot, but were
running away in the face of the enemy, completely disorganized.

We rode on upon our bicycles ; and half a mile further on
came in sight of groups of the enemy pushing forward under
covering fire, behind them flaming homesteads.

I rallied some of the Infantry and lined them out on a five
hundred yards front as a screen so that the Casualty Clearing
Station could be evacuated. After this I commandeered a Ford
ambulance, instructing the driver to take me back to Meteren.
No Ford ever went faster. I reported to General Pinney, suggest-
ing that my guns should be rushed up to fill the breach and that
the Infantry should follow as soon as possible.

In Meteren there was an A.S.C. motor lorry column. I
requested the use of a lorry, but the officer refused it, I hit him
on the head with the butt of my revolver, and instructed the
driver, Sharpies, a splendid young fellow who rendered yeoman
assistance to the Division during the next few days, to drive off.

We halted at my farm-house and within a few minutes half
a company of machine-gunners, guns and ammunition complete,
had been packed into the lorry, while I myself, with Harrison,
my Adjutant, sat beside Sharpies at his wheel, revolvers in hand.
We drove straight on over the Ridge on which stood the Hoegen-
macker Mill, which became the fulcrum of the fighting, where
we surprised in the ditch the advance guard of the enemy. From
our seat beside the driver, Harrison and I loosed off our revolvers
and killed the gun crew, all German storm troops, and captured
their machine-gun.

This trophy lies beside me as I write*

Immediately we came into contact with my Scouts whom I
had left behind, who, in close combat, were conducting a rifle
duel with the enemy.

Masses of British Infantry in complete disorder and often led
on by their own officers, were retiring on to Meteren. At the
revolver-point I halted one battalion of North Country troops,
commanded by a young major, and ordered them to turn about
and occupy the Hoegenmacker Ridge. Three times I gave my
order and put it also into writing. Each time I was refused.
Finally I gave the officer, whose men refused to accept any
order except through one of their own officers, two minutes in
which to decide, with the alternative of being shot out of hand.
At the end of those two minutes I struck him; and the Regi-
mental Sergeant-Major said to me, " That is what we have been